32 THE CUTTING OF AN AGATE
Titian when his Ariosto, and his Bacchus
and Ariadne, give new images to the
dreams of youth, and of Shakespeare when
he shows us Hamlet broken away from
life by the passionate hesitations of his
reverie. And we call this art poetical,
because we must bring more to it than
our daily mood if we would take our plea-
sure ; and because it takes delight in the
moment of exaltation, of excitement, of
dreaming (or in the capacity for it, as in
that still face of Ariosto's that is like some
vessel soon to be full of wine). And there
is an art that we call real, because char-
acter can only express itself perfectly in
a real world, being that world's creature,
and because we understand it best through
a delicate discrimination of the senses
which is but entire wakefulness, the daily
mood grown cold and crystalline.
We may not find either mood in its
purity, but in mainly tragic art one dis-
tinguishes devices to exclude or lessen
character, to diminish the power of that
daily mood, to cheat or blind its too clear
perception. If the real world is not alto-
gether rejected, it is but touched here and
there, and into the places we have left